A  SEMI.MONTHIY  lEPORT  ON  NEW  0  E  V  E  I  O  R  M  S  N  T  S , 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trend*  and  Issues 

Sapreme  Coni*t  may  be  iavestigated  for  its 

ruling  on  the  unconstitutionality  of  senegatioh  .'M 
public  schools.  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  of  Mississippi 
oas  submitted  a  resolution  proposing  a  Senate  invesd- 

K"  I  of  the  segregation  decision,  insisting  that  it  wUs 
“solely  and  uone  on  psychological,  sociological; 
and  anthropological  considerations”  and  not  on  law; 
Sen.  Eastland  wants  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  * 
to  investigate  “the  extent  and  degree  of  participation 
by  individuals  and  groups  identified  with  Communist 
conspirac^j^”  in  the  formation  of  the  “modem  scientific 
authority’*  upon  which  the  court  relied.  ( There  is  no 
precedent  for  an  investigation  of  this  kind.  Constitu¬ 
tional  law  authorities  have  held  tnat  the  only  way  Con¬ 
gress  can  investigate  the  Supreme  Court  is  through 
the  impeachment  process.) 

PTA  Congress  is  no  “yes”  gronp,  Mrs.  New¬ 
ton  P.  Leonard,  retiring  president,  told  the  Congress’ 
annual  convention  in  Chicago.  “With  ^  million  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  PTA,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  there  is  not 
going  to  be  unanimity  of  opinion,”  she  said.  “The  PTA 
rollows  the  pattern  of  representative  government.  Are 
we  going  to  become  a  yes’  group  or  develop  a  con¬ 
science  and  concern  among  all  people  for  their  chil- 
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dran?”  She  pointed  out  the  National  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers  has  no  intention  of  eliminating  con¬ 
troversial  items  from  its  policies  or  legislative  program. 
Mrs.  Rollin  Brown,  newly-elected  president  of  die 
groups  assured  reporters  at  a  press  conference  there  is 
'oo  tmeat  of  a  split  in  the  national  organization  over 
legislative  policy. 


Fonndations  don’t  fear  criticism,  Dean  Rusk, 
President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  told  a  con¬ 
ference  in  New  York  City.  He  said  charitable  organi¬ 
zations  would  not  be  intimidated  by  pressure  sum  as 
the  Reece  committee  brought  last  year.  He  does  not 
agree  with  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic,  that  Mr.  Reece  has  frightened  foun¬ 
dations  away  from  controversial  prmects.  “I  have 
confidence  that  in  the  next  few  years  foundations  will 
have  a  pleasing  list  of  controversial  items  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  critics  as  Reece,”  he  said.  F.  Emer¬ 
son  Andrews,  director  of  studies  of  philanthropy  for 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  predicts  that  the  entry 
of  foundations  into  explosive  issues  would  not  only 
continue,  but  would  grow. 

Work  experienee  must  be  for  all  youngsters, 
J.  Dan  Hull,  U.  S.  OfiBce  of  Education,  told  the  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee.  In  setting  up  a 
work  experience  program,  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
stigma  is  attached  to  participants,  Mr.  Hull  insists.  No 
youngster  wishes  to  enroll  in  a  special  school  for  po- 
tenti^  delinquents  or  the  educationally  neglected  or 
the  socially  maladjusted.  There  should  be  included  in 
the  work  experience  program  youngsters  working  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  men;  girls  performing  public  service  in  hos¬ 
pitals;  and  business  apprentices  in  o£Bces,  as  well  as 
youngsters  having  trouble  making  behavior  adjust¬ 
ments.  Such  a  program,  Mr.  Hull  believes,  will  have 
status  with  the  whole  commimity. 

Most  states  bave  laeR^ased  aid  to  schools  this 
year.  Increases  are  generaUy  earmarked  for  school 
construction,  additions  to  teacners’  colleges,  and  higher 
teachers’  salaries.  Some  examples:  Tennessee  legisla¬ 
tors  made  one  of  the  largest  increases  in  state  aid, 
appropriating  about  $20  million  more  a  year  for  the 
next  two  years  than  they  provided  for  me  last  two. 
Florida  increased  its  previous  appropriation  by  $30 
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million.  Wisconsin’s  automatic  formula  brought  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $800,000  a  year  in  state  aid.  West  Virginia 
increased  its  aid  by  $3  million  a  year;  Iowa  by 
$9,352,000  for  two  years;  Indiana  by  $24  million  for 
two  years;  Connecticut  by  $9  million  a  year;  Idaho  by 
$3  million  for  two  years;  Colorado  by  $2,500,000  for 
one  year.  By  contr^t,  Arkansas  reduced  its  state  aid 
for  the  next  two  years.  Nebraska,  which  provides  no 
aid  to  school,  killed  a  prop>osal  to  proviae  such  aid 
this  year,  also  killed  a  proposed  sales  tax  to  finance 
the  program. 

•  AdminigtratUm 

It’s  time  leaders  iavolved  members  in  the 

plans  and  actions  of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong. 
So  far,  says  a  new  publication  of  the  Adult  Education 
Association,  such  efforts  have  done  little  more  than 
create  “discomfort,  guilt,  frustration,  and,  ultimately, 
an  increased  tendency  for  people  to  run  away  from  it 
all.”  The  next  step,  warns  the  oooklet,  is  the  rejection 
of  democracy  itself  as  unworkable. 

Leaders  may  now  be  ready  to  seek  ways  to  make 
participation  possible  for  each  individual.  In  that  case, 
the  booklet  continues,  these  four  major  requirements 
for  active  participation  should  be  considered: 

—Efforts  to  secure  people’s  participation  must  be  in 
matters  that  are  important  to  them. 

—Opportunities  for  participation  should  include  the 
processes  of  both  making  and  acting  on  decisions. 

—Participation  is  most  likely  to  continue  and  devel¬ 
op  into  responsibility  when  teth  individuals  and  the 
group  are  smle  to  see  the  consequences  of  their  action 
and  how  their  action  achieved  the  consequence. 

-Participation  must  have  the  oportunity  to  “make  a 
difference’;  activity  related  only  to  minute  parts  of  a 
problem  that  prevents  a  person  from  grasping  it  as  a 
whole  is  not  participation. 

Planning  Better  Programs.  Adult  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  743  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  II,  Ill.  48p.  Paper. 
60c.  Quantity  discounts. 

Better  faeolty  meetings  lie  ahead  for  admin¬ 
istrators  who  are  willing  to  change,  says  Robert  C. 
Hammock  and  Ralph  S.  Owings  in  a  new  book.  To 
launch  a  “gradual  process  of  improvement,”  adminis¬ 
trators  should  consider  these  points: 

—Faculty  Meetings  Are  Creative  Sessions.  Attitudes 
are  of  “transcendent  importance”  in  such  meetings, 
say  the  authors.  A  faculty  meeting  is  actually  a  learn¬ 
ing  situation  “and  should  be  accorded  all  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  learning  which  the  teacner 
accords  a  meeting  of  one  of  his  classes.” 

—Roles  Must  Change  in  Faculty  Meetings.  The  bas¬ 
is  upon  which  success  or  failure  of  faculty  meetings 
rests  is  the  interchange  of  suggestions,  ideas,  and  pro¬ 
posals.  “Little  or  nothing  is  accomplished  either  in 
solving  problems  or  in  maintaining  morale  when  a 
constant  lecturer-listener  arrangement  is  maintained, 
or  even  when  it  is  used  too  often,”  the  authors  point 
out 

—Faculty  Meetings  Must  be  Grouped.  “In  the  ^T>e 
of  meeting  which  is  provided  for  ^x>ups  rather  than 


for  the  entire  faculty  there  is  rich  opportunity  f(» 
good  work.”  Departmental  meetings  that  focus  upon 
scope  and  sequence  within  a  subject  matter  are  im¬ 
portant,  but  “focus  upon  scope  ana  sequence  within  a 
pupil  receives  little  attention.”  To  supplement  depart¬ 
mental  meetings,  teachers  at  various  grade  levels  need 
to  work  together.  “The  meeting  which  is  attended  by 
all  staff  members  who  teach  a  group  of  children  re¬ 
moves  the  primary  emphasis  from  suoject  matter  and 
places  it  upon  the  child,”  the  authors  conclude. 

Supervising  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools,  by 
Robert  C.  Hammock  and  Ralph  S.  Owings.  McGraw- 
Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St,  N.Y.  36.  316p.  Index.  $4.75. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Junior  High  School:  Time  for  Re-evaluation?”  Educa¬ 
tional  Trend,  No.  555.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Gar¬ 
field  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c.  Minimum  order;  $1. 
(Pertinent  ideas  and  concrete  suggestions  from  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education’s  National  Conference  on  the  Junior  High  School, 
Feb.  24-26,  1955.) 

Junior  High  School  Trends,  by  Leonard  V.  Koos.  Harper,  49 
E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  171p.  Index.  $2.50.  (Survey  of  the 
junior  high  school  movement,  with  emphasis  on  recent  trends. 
Important;  classi^d  and  annotated  bibliography  of  significant 
research  studies.) 

Public  School  Finance  Programs  of  the  United  States,  by  Clay¬ 
ton  D.  Hutchins  and  Albert  R.  Munse.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  Supt.  of  Documerds,  Wash.  25,  D,  C.  ^Ip. 
Paper.  $1.50.  (Statements  average  4  pages  per  state.  Includ¬ 
ed:  48  states  and  7  outlying  parts  of  the  U.  S.) 

•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

Teaching  is  science  as  well  as  art,  Perry 
Dunlap  Smith  maintains  in  May  Independent  School 
Bulletin.  “One  can  no  more  enter  it  with  impunity 
without  a  sound  grounding  in  the  science  than  one 
can  enter  the  field  of  architecture  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  stresses  and  strains  and  many  other  facts  of 
engineering,”  he  points  out.  Modem  scientific  class¬ 
room  methods  must  be  taught.  Dr.  Smith  continues, 
“not  to  mention  a  mdimentary  knowledge  of  mental 
hygiene  and  the  basic  facts  of  the  psychology  of  learn¬ 
ing.” 

The  trouble  is.  Dr.  Smith  bclieve.s,  the  science  of 
teaching  is  more  easily  taught  and,  especially,  tested. 
“So  our  state  boards  of  education  set  up  tests  for  these 
tangibles  and  enact  them  into  laws  for  teachers’  certi¬ 
ficate  requirements.  So  many  hours  of  this  and  so 
many  more  hours  of  that,  not  so  much  understanding 
or  ability  —  that  is  harder  to  test.”  The  result  is  that 
many  people  who  would  otherwise  go  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  are  deterred  from  it. 

English  teachers  must  run  to  keep  from  falling 
behind  in  their  field,  says  William  j.  Dusel,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  State  College.  One  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  in-service  education  for  the  English  teach¬ 
er  is  to  increase  his  mastery  of  subject  matter. 

Consider  the  boundless  and  ever-changing  areas 
of  knowledge  assigned  to  the  English  teacher,  urges 
Mr.  Dusel.  “He  is  expected  to  draw  upon  the  literary 
heritage  of  America,  England,  and,  to  an  increasing 
extent,  the  world  for  the  ideas  of  the  greatest  minds 
on  the  universal  problems  of  human  life.  And  he  must 
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be  alert  to  take  from  the  endless  stream  of  new  books 
—  paper-bound  as  well  as  hard-back  —  those  works  of 
value  in  acquainting  young  readers  with  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  present.”  In  addition,  Mr.  Dusel  continues, 
Ae  English  teacher  must  take  increasing  note  of  mass 
media  of  communication,  must  be  prepared  to  apply 
semantics  to  classroom  experiences,  must  keep  in¬ 
formed  on  the  state  of  the  living  language  —  word 
additions,  changes  in  grammar,  shifts  in  usage. 

In-service  education  for  the  language  arts,  becomes, 
says  Mr.  Dusel,  one  of  the  school’s  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems.  Needed:  coordinated  efforts  of  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  supervisors,  teacher-educators,  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  to  strengthen  this  program. 

Mr.  Dusel’s  article  appears  in  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Supervision. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  New  Era  in  Education,  by  I,  L.  Kandel.  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass.  388p.  Index.  $4.  (Compara- 
tkie  study  of  current  trerids  and  influences  that  produced  them 
in  England,  France,  USSR,  and  United  States.  Valuable.) 

A  History  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  by  Law¬ 
rence  A.  Cremin,  David  A.  Shannon,  and  Mary  Evelyn  Town¬ 
send.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  289p. 
Index.  $4.25.  (Ideas,  people,  factors  that  have  made  TC 
great.  Valuable:  explanations  of  fundamental  educational  theo¬ 
ries,  needs,  practices.) 

Educational  Psychology,  ed.  by  Arthur  P.  Coladarci.  Dryden 
Press,  31  W.  Mth  St.,  N.Y.  19.  656p.  $3.90.  (Book  of  read¬ 
ings.  Contributions  by  Robert  Havighurst,  Lawrence  Frank. 
Kurt  Lewin,  Stephen  Corey,  Pauline  Soars,  and  others.  Valu¬ 
able  collection.) 


•  The  Pf^teseioH 

Is  teaching  a  profession?  asks  Dwight  L. 
Arnold,  Kent  State  U.  In  answer,  he  looks  at  “profes¬ 
sional”  qualifications  to  find  how  teaching  relates  to 
them: 

-A  professional  person  deals  with  something  per¬ 
sonal  and  very  important.  “Certainly  by  these  stan¬ 
dards  we  are  distinctly  professional,”  he  says. 

—A  professional  person  has  specialized  training  for 
his  work.  “According  to  the  U.  S.  census,”  Mr.  Arnold 
continues,  “the  major  distinction  between  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  nonprotessional  person  is  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  person  has  at  least  four  years  of  training  for 
his  work.”  A  truly  professional  person,  says  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold,  continually  seeks  more  training  and  knowledge 
for  his  work. 

—A  professional  group  assumes  the  responsibility  for 
constantly  improving  the  quality  of  its  own  work.  Tnis 
responsibility  is  individual  as  well  as  group,  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  points  out.  The  truly  professional  attitude  is  one 

of  helping  without  blame. 

—A  profession  constantly  seeks  to  use  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  available  to  find  out  whether  or  not  elective  work 
is  being  done.  “On  this  standard,  I  am  afraid  that  we, 
as  teachers  and  administrators,  do  not  qualify  very 
high,”  says  Mr.  Arnold.  “Very  often  we  seem  afraid 
when  any  kind  of  attempt  is  made  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  work  we  are  doing.” 

Mr.  Arnold’s  article  appears  in  May  Ohio  Schools. 


•  Schoolg  and  the  Public 

Teen-agers*  parents  who  want  advice  may 

get  it  from  a  new  booklet  published  jointly  by  the 
National  Association  ,of  Secondary-School  Principals 
and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Written  for  parents  who  want  to  help  their  youngsters 
achieve  smooth  transition  from  elementary  or  junior 
high  into  the  world  of  high  school,  the  booklet  covers 
such  universal  problems  as  how  adolescents  grow, 
teen-age  fads,  family  rules  on  curfews,  use  of  the  car, 
dating,  and  home  chores. 

To  help  parents  guard  against  wrong  steps  in  their 
relationships  with  high-school  youngsters,  the  booklet 
outlines  a  series  of  aon’t’s”: 

—Don’t  just  drop  around  when  the  notion  strikes 
to  visit  a  child’s  classes.  “You’re  likely  to  embarrass 
him,  and  make  problems  for  the  teacher.” 

—Don’t  ride  roughshod  over  school  regulations.  “If 
Sue  is  going  to  a  school  dance  that  wm  end  at  11, 
don’t  insist  on  her  being  home  by  10.” 

—Don’t  line  up  on  the  youngster’s  side  against  the 
school  or  teacher  without  the  facts.  “Hi^  schools 
which  handle  large  numbers  of  students  may  have 
some  important  rules  which  may  seem  unnecessary  or 
silly  to  you.  Asking  school  personnel  about  the  rules 
may  make  clear  why  they’re  needed.” 

—Don’t  be  taken  in  by  wild  rumors  about  high 
schools  that  may  sweep  the  town.  “Take  the  rumor 
promptly  to  the  principal.  He  can  give  you  facts.” 

It’s  High  Time.  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
40p.  Paper.  50c.  Quantity  discounts. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Field  Trip  Pointers  for  Parent  Guides.  Audio-Visual  Materials 
Consultation  Bureau,  Wayne  17.,  Detroit  1,  Mich.  6p.  Paper. 
10c.  Quantity  discounts.  (Practical  help  for  parents  assisting 
teachers  on  field  trips.) 

Taking  Action  in  the  Communify.  Adult  Education  Association, 
743  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  lU.  48p.  Paper.  60c.  Qtum- 
tity  discounts.  (How  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  program  of  so¬ 
cial  change.  Included:  flow  chart  of  all  phases  of  community 
action.  Good  bibliography.) 

•  Curriculum 

Cnrricnlam  at  the  **grasw  roots”:  Experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  during  the  past  decade  show  that 
curriculum  improvement  is  more  certain  to  take  place 
when  teachers  participate  in  the  planning.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  curriculum 
on  a  state-wide,  county-wide,  and  city-wide  level. 
“Curricula  developed  at  these  levels  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  expected  goal  of  influencing  the  teacher- 
learning  situation  in  the  classroom,”  Maurice  R. 
Ahrens  points  out  in  May  School  Review. 

The  new  focus  for  curriculum  improvement  places 
new  responsibilities  on  the  individual  school  and  its 
principal  and  faculty.  Dr.  Ahrens  believes.  'The  indi¬ 
vidual  school  becomes  the  primary  unit  for  pro^am 
development.  The  principal  assiunes  a  new  role  of 
instructional  leadership.  The  teachers  become  par- 
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ticipants  in  identifying  problems,  carrying  on  research, 
developing  a  plan  of  action,  and  testing  the  plan 
against  realities  in  the  classroom.  “This  is  the  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  curriculum  development  —  one  which 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the 
community,”  the  author  points  out.  “It  offers  much 
promise  for  an  improved  program  in  secondary  schools 
of  the  future.” 

Hlathematics  is  taking  a  back  scat  in  the 

present  school  curriculum,  says  Paul  Brock  in  May 
Mathematics  Teacher.  One  reason,  he  believes,  is 
that  the  increased  emphasis  upon  social  science,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  the  arts  has  minimized  the  “traditionally 
weak”  arguments  for  applications  of  mathematics. 
Some  other  reasons: 

—There  has  been  a  lack  of  sufiBcient  mathematical 
guidance  for  students  at  all  levels. 

—Mathematics  teachers  throughout  the  country  are 
not  as  fully  aware  as  they  should  be  of  recent  trends 
in  their  subject. 

It  is  up  to  mathematics  teachers,  Mr.  Brock  be¬ 
lieves,  to  instruct  themselves  in  the  many  ramifications 
of  mathematical  applications  now  developing.  “TTiis 
effort  must  be  made  by  teachers  at  all  levels  so  they 
will  be  able  to  strengthen  their  mathematics  program 
effectively,”  he  insists.  With  this  knowledge,  Mr. 
Brock  says,  mathematics  teachers  will  be  able  to 
orient  their  pro^ams  so  as  to  stress  the  importance 
of  the  ^subject  both  to  their  students  and  to  their 
sudents’  homes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Nature  and  Development  of  Meaning  with  Special  Refer¬ 
ence  to  Rearming  Reading,”  ed.  by  Hugh  B.  Wood.  Curricu¬ 
lum  Bulletin  No.  149.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon, 
Eugene.  42p.  Mimeo.  65c.  (From  a  forthcoming  book,  Read¬ 
ing  and  Child  Development,  by  William  Burton,  Clara  Belle 
Baker,  and  Grace  Kemp.) 


•  Teaching  fUethodg 


Discovery  is  a  teaching  tool,  Phillip  S.  Jones, 
U.  of  Michigan,  believes.  By  “discovery,**  he  refers 
to  “processes  which  lead  pupffs  to  perceive  for  them¬ 
selves  facts,  relationships,  or  techniques  which  have 
not  previously  been  known  to  them.”  The  perception 
in  this  case  must  result  from  something  other  than 
a  telling  by  a  teacher  or  book.  “This  does  not  imply, 
however,  that  the  teacher  has  not  functioned  in  a 
crucial  way  in  leading  the  pupils  to  achieve  the  in¬ 
sight  into  a  process,  principle,  or  problem  which  goes 
with  a  genuine  ‘perception,’”  Dr.  Jones  p>oints  out. 
There  are,  in  fact,  a  number  of  ways  in  which  teachers 
may  stimulate  pupil  discovery. 

The  teacher  holds  the  key  to  success  or  failure  of 
discovery  teaching,  the  author  continues.  “He  must 
learn  when  to  wimhold  relevant  information,  when  to 
feign  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  some  important 
fact,  and  when  and  how  to  ask  a  leading  question  or 
to  point  out  a  significant  clue.”  Although  teachers 
should  not  permit  random  trial  and  error,  neverthe¬ 
less  the  students  must  have  freedom  to  think  and  to 


express  their  results.  “The  teacher  must  then  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  unorthodox  but  reasonable  suggestions 
and,  while  he  should  assist  pupils  in  the  refinement  of 
statements,  guiding  them  toward  the  goal  of  care¬ 
fully  and  accuratdy  phrased  summaries,  he  should 
not  enforce  an  unnecessary  conformity  or  uniformity 
in  those  statements,”  Dr.  Jones  concludes. 

When  discipline  problems  arise  in  the  class¬ 
room,  the  teacher  does  well  to  look  first  at  his  own 
behavior.  He  may  be  partially  at  fault,  says  R.  M. 
Thomas  in  a  new  book,  by  offending  students  “through 
lack  of  social  skill  or  by  boring  or  confusing  them 
through  lack  of  teaching  skills.”  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  problem  is  not  of  the  teacher’s  making,  he 
should  inspect  the  pupils  closely  to  determine  whether 
the  cause  lies  in  “their  natural  high  spirits,  in  con¬ 
flicts  between  pupils,  or  perhaps  in  a  chronic  per¬ 
sonality  maladjustment  within  a  pupil.”  Only  wnen 
he  has  estimated  the  cause  can  the  instructor  deal 
with  the  problem  effectively,  Mr.  Thomas  believes. 

Many  traditional  types  of  unacceptable  or  annoy¬ 
ing  student  behavior  can  be  reduced  by  a  positive 
approach  to  classroom  management,  says  the  author. 
“Such  an  approach  includes  (1)  interesting  learning 
situations  with  material  suited  to  each  child’s  levd 
of  ability  and  (2)  opportunities  for  pupils  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  setting  standards  of  behavior,  in  taking  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  classroom  and  class  activities,  and 
in  evaluating  the  class.” 

When  the  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  administer 
punishment,  he  should  estimate  the  need  the  child 
was  trying  to  meet  by  unacceptable  behavior  and  aid 
him  in  satisfying  it  in  acceptable  ways.  Punishment 
should  be  used  only  to  prevent  the  act  from  occiuring 
again,  not  as  retribution,  Mr.  Thomas  believes. 

Ways  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  R. 
Murray  Tnomas.  Longmans,  Green,  55  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  3.  558p.  Index.  $4.75. 

A  teacbinU  metbod  is  applied  psycbology, 

according  to  Harold  Rugg  and  William  Withers.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  teaching  and  psychology  are  one, 
these  men  point  out.  And,  they  continue,  the  good 
teacher  recognizes  four  distinctive  kinds  of  learning 
situations: 

—Skill  situations,  requiring  effective  habits. 

—Problem  situations,  requiring  acts  of  thought. 

—Creative  situations,  demanding  expression. 

— Appreciational  situations,  calling  for  acts  of  deep 
feeling. 

It  is  up  to  the  teacher,  then,  to  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  judge  which  type  of  learning  is  involved 
at  any  moment.  Is  practice  called  for?  Is  the  pupil 
blocked  by  lack  of  facility  in  recognizing  a  problem 
and  solving  it?  Is  there  some  principle  of  creative 
work  needed  that  the  teacher  can  give?  Can  his 
aesthetic  awareness  be  extended  at  this  point?  “To 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  type  of  situation  confronted 
is  a  step  in  skillful  teaching,  say  the  authors. 

Moreover,  each  teacher  must  develop  his  own 
method  of  work;  no  other  person  can  give  him  one. 
One  of  the  prerequisites,  say  the  authors,  is  to  under- 
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Point 
of  View 


To  Rudolph  Flesch,  teaching  reading  is  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  baking  a  pie.  To  prove  it,  he  nas  written 
a  book*  for  parents  which  reduces  the  task  of 
teaching  reading  to  a  pat  recipe:  Phonics.  What’s 
more,  his  recipe  guarantees  against  failure.  “A 
child  who  has  been  taught  this  way  (with  phonics) 
can  read,”  says  Mr.  Flesch.  (As  a  bonus,  the  pho¬ 
netic-reading  child  is  likely  to  find  himself  one  grade 
higher  than  the  national  norm  in  aU  his  subjects). 
Having  assured  his  reader  there  is  no  trick  to  pho¬ 
nics,  the  author  includes  in  his  book  an  appendix 
of  simple  phonetic  “exercises,”  armed  with  which, 
parents  are  presumably  equipped  to  hmi  out  ac¬ 
complished  readers  and  expert  students  in  their 
evenings  at  home. 

Actually,  Mr.  Flesch  is  not  so  much  pro  phonics 
as  he  is  anti  word  recognition.  His  book  amounts 
in  effect  to  an  attack  on  the  system  of  teaching 
reading  currently  in  use  in  the  majority  of  schools 
in  this  country  and  enjoying  the  endorsement  of 
outstanding  educators.  As  is  the  case  with  most 
such  attacks,  the  author  has  busied  himself  with 
“proving”  his  own  point  of  view  at  the  expense  of 
facts.  Instead  of  arguing  the  case  for  phonics  (a 
reputable  activity  engaged  in  by  thousands  of 
teachers  for  as  many  years)  he  cnooses  rather  to 
assume  the  role  of  Defender  of  the  Truth  —  the 
one  against  many  —  whose  duty  it  is  to  speak  out 
against  widespread  professional  malpractice.  If,  as 
the  author  believes,  “educators  simply  don’t  want 
to  know  the  truth”  about  reading,  they  certainly 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  it.  Research 
on  the  subject  of  reading  outstrips  and  outweighs 
every  other  consideration  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Flesch  is,  in  fact,  in  danger  of  having 
his  book  lost  in  the  spate  of  books  on  the  subject 
apmaring  month  after  month  from  educators  them¬ 
selves. 

Fortunately  for  parents,  the  schools  have  recog¬ 
nized  for  years  that  teaching  reading  throu^ 
phonics  alone  invites  danger.  Mr.  Flesch  may 
point  to  “twelve  nice,  normal  American  children  ’ 
who  read  well  because  of  their  training  in  phonics, 
but  research  shows  that  overemphasis  on  phonics 
can  produce  word  callers  rather  than  readers,  slow 
down  reading  rates,  reduce  interest  in  reading,  and 
result  in  unnatural  articulation.  The  “unphonetic” 
character  of  the  English  language  itself  argues 
against  the  value  of  phonetic  analysis  for  beginners. 
/dl  of  which  is  not  to  say  that  introducing  phonics 
to  be^nning  readers  is  a  mistake;  it  isn’t!  What’s 
needed,  most  educators  anee,  is  a  middle,  road 
that  permits  teachers  to  help  individual  children 
with  whatever  tools  the  child  finds  most  helpful 
( including  kinaesthetic  aids,  nowhere  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Flesch). 


*Why  Johnny  Can’t  Read  —  and  What  You  Can  Do  About  It, 
by  Rudolph  Flesch.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  2^p.  $3. 


Interestingly  enough,  the  author  objects  strongly 
to  the  use  of  experience  charts  in  his  chapter  titira 
“How  Not  to  Teach  Reading,”  then  praises  the 
procedure  when  he  finds  it  used  in  a  classroom 
where  phonics  is  stressed.  True,  the  children  in 
the  latter  case  wrote  their  experiences  on  the  black¬ 
board  (with  the  teacher’s  help)  while  the  others 
dictated  their  sentences  for  the  teacher  to  write  and 
later  copied  them  into  their  notebooks.  What  Mr. 
Flesch  missed  here  —  as  in  a  good  many  other 
places  —  was  the  purpose  of  the  exercise.  A  teacher 
may  use  experience  charts  one  way  for  developing 
skills  in  organization  of  information  (problem  solv¬ 
ing,  sequence  of  ideas,  anticipation  of  meaning,  etc. ) 
and  quite  another  for  stressing  spelling  or  vocabu¬ 
lary  or  even  phonics. 

It  ^  is  tempting  to  dismiss  Johnny  as  another  one 
of  “those  Doofa”  (now  so  abundant)  attacking 
some  phase  of  the  public  schools.  Surely  the  au¬ 
thor’s  excesses  invite  easry^  dismissal.  Unfortimate- 
ly,  however,  Mr.  Flesch’s  reputation  in  a  field 
closely  akin  to  the  one  in  which  he  presently 
writes  is  such  that  many  parents  are  bound  to  re¬ 
spect  what  he  says.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  dismiss  his 
doctorate  from  Columbia’s  Teachers  College  with 
impunity.  And  finally,  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
good  many  poor  readers  in  and  out  of  the  schools 
today  is  bound  to  cause  parents  and  educators  alike 
to  speculate  on  possible  evils  in  the  present  system 
of  reading  instruction.  This  combination  of  factors 
accounts  in  no  small  part  for  the  sensation  —  and 
sales  —  this  book  has  created. 

Educators,  of  course,  have  only  to  point  to  the 
successes  they  are  achieving  to  answer  Mr.  Flesch’s 
criticisms  in  the  main.  Nor  do  most  thinking 
Americans  pretend  for  one  minute  that  contrasts 
with  the  relatively  small  and  selective  education 
systems  on  the  Continent  or  in  Great  Britain  are 
of  value  when  attempting  to  judge  our  own  coim- 
try’s  vast,  all-inclusive  puolic  raucation  system.  But 
educators  and  parents  will  undoubtedly  raise  ques¬ 
tions  about  present  methods  of  reading  instruction, 
inspired  in  part,  at  least,  by  this  book.  In  just  that 
degree  it  does  have  value.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  good  it  does  will  be  far  outweighed  by  the 
harm.  For  it  is  a  very  real  and  very  dangerous 
presumption  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Flesch’s  recipe 
tor  reading”  can  be  attempted  by  all  parents  with 
success  —  or  even  without  harm.  If  years  of  re¬ 
search  in  the  pedagogy  of  reading  have  shown  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  that  this  complex  skill  is  not  well  taught 
at  the  hands  of  amateurs.  Educators  have  little  to 
thank  Mr.  Flesch  for  in  his  extending  the  present 
do-it-yourself  craze  to  include  the  reading  skills. 

M.  Frank  Reimjing 


stand  the  nature  of  the  conditions  that  most  favor 
efiFective  learning.  The  current  view:  “People  learn 
better  if  they  desire  to  learn;  they  learn  better  when 
relaxed  and  happy;  they  learn  better  if  they  grasp 
understandable  wholes  instead  of  isolated  parts;  and 
they  learn  better  in  a  democratic  environment.” 

Social  Foundations  of  Education,  by  Harold  Rugg 
and  William  Withers.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  11.  771p.  Index.  $5.40. 

How  teach  creative  thinking?  Steps  toward 
a  program  for  creative  thinking  have  been  outlined 
by  Catharine  Patrick  in  a  new  l^k.  Essential  to  the 
program,  says  Miss  Patrick,  is  a  sense  of  leisure.  The 


student  “should  be  more  interested  in  the  quality  of 
his  work  than  in  meeting  a  deadline.” 

Beginning  with  the  lower  grades,  says  Miss  Patrick, 
“certain  periods  should  be  set  aside  for  passive  con¬ 
templation  and  daydreaming  in  planning  the  school 
curriculum.”  She  suggests  that  some  of  the  tasks  now 
crowding  the  school  program  be  omitted  in  order  to 
give  each  pupil  time  to  tMnk  about  those  things  that 
interest  him  during  the  school  day.  “Each  period  of 
‘daydreaming’  should  be  followea  by  the  instruction 
that  the  pupds  reproduce  or  give  a  record  of  their 
thoughts  in  some  manner  —  by  art  work,  writing, 
dancing,  playing  a  musical  instrument.”  The  im¬ 
portant  thing,  says  Miss  Patrick,  is  that  the  child  get  in 
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the  habit  of  recording  what  he  thinks.  “If  the  child 
can  see  his  own  ideas  expressed  in  concrete  form,  he 
will  be  encouraged  to  keep  on  trying.” 

What  Is  Creative  Thinking?  by  Catherine  Patrick. 
Philosophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  210p. 
Index.  $3. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Portfolio  of  Teaching  Techniques,  Number  2,  ed.  by  Joseph 
Mersand.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave., 
New  London,  Conn.  48p.  (Companion  publication  to  the 
First  Portfolio  of  Teaching  Techniques.  Included;  discipline, 
helping  the  child  learn,  techniques  in  teaching,  the  teacher  as 
a  professional,  refresher  course  for  teachers  in  service.) 


•  The  Learner 

A  drive  to  excel  in  everything  may  result 
from  lack  of  inner  security,  concludes  Mary  L.  North¬ 
way  in  a  new  booklet.  Children  who  want  to  be  ahead 
of  everyone  else  in  skills,  who  want  the  applause  and 
glory  tnat  go  with  position,  often  feel  no  real  inner 
security,  have  no  confidence  in  themselves  or  others. 
‘They  seem  to  feel  that  if  enough  people  admire  them 
they  will  at  least  gain  the  illusion  or  being  secure,” 
the  author  points  out. 

Children  with  an  excessive  drive  for  popularity  need 
most  of  all  to  learn  that  their  parents  and  teachers  like 
them  for  what  they  are,  “and  not  merely  because 
they  have  become  outstanding  in  some  way.”  Striving 
for  popularity.  Miss  Northway  points  out,  frequently 
is  an  attempt  to  make  up  for  a  reeling  of  lack  of  love 
and  affection.  “A  child  may  feel  that  if  enough  people 
like  him,  it  won’t  matter  so  much  that  nobody  loves 
him.” 

Teachers,  the  author  believes,  ought  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  these  questions; 

—Do  I  make  the  child  feel  that  I  care  about  him, 
regardless  of  whether  he  succeeds  or  fails? 

—Do  I  provide  him  with  opportunities  in  which  the 
main  responsibility  need  not  be  his? 

—Do  I  help  him  acquire  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
others? 

—Do  I  help  him  see  that  it  is  more  important  to  do 
and  say  and  believe  what  he  really  thinks  is  worth¬ 
while,  than  to  do  and  say  what  he  feels  will  impress 
the  group  most? 

What  Is  Popularity?  by  Mary  L.  Northway.  Science 
Research  Associates,  57  W,  Grand  Ave.,  Cnicago  10, 
Ill.  48p.  Paper.  50c. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Research  Relating  to  Children:  An  Inventory  of  Studies  in 
Progress.  HEW,  Social  Security  Administration,  Children's 
Bureau,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  235p.  Paper.  (Ongoing  research  re¬ 
ported  from  June  1,  1954,  through  Jan.  31,  1955.  Separate 
section  on  masters’  theses.  Limitm  number  of  copies.) 

•  Audio-Viswol 

Visual  education  has  **naturals”  that  are  too 
easily  forgotten,  believes  R.  A.  Frye,  Roswell  (N.  M.) 
schools.  “The  audio-visual  field  has  probably  suffered 
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because  of  the  insistence  of  so  many  people  that  a  ■ 
good  A-V  program  must  hinge  around  a  film  and  film-  " 
strip  program,^  he  TOints  out.  Films  and  filmstrips  are 
important  to  a  good  program,  he  continues,  “but  they 
are  not  the  program.** 

Visual  appeal  in  the  classroom  is  the  basic  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  audio-visual  program.  The  tools,  accoroing 
to  Mr.  Frye,  are  pictures,  models,  live  objects,  inor¬ 
ganic  objects,  blackboards,  charts,  maps,  graphs,  flan¬ 
nel  boards,  globes,  and  ideas. 

What’s  needed,  says  Mr.  Frye,  is  a  professional  win¬ 
dow-dressing  approach  to  the  classroom.  'The  teacher 
must  work  at  booming  a  display  expert,  giving  his 
classroom  a  fresh,  new  look.  Visual  appeal  is  the  im¬ 
portant  aim.  “It  matters  little  whether  you  are  selling 
shoes,  cameras,  or  ideas,”  the  author  concludes. 

Mr.  Frye’s  article  appears  in  May  New  Mexico 
School  Review. 

Audio-visual  goes  to  the  library  in  Chaffey 
Union  High  School,  Ontario,  Calif.  Under  a  new  plan, 
librarians  are  busy  getting  ready  to  provide  audio¬ 
visual  services  to  teachers  in  the  coming  school  year. 

They  are  gathering  catalogues  of  films,  filmstrips,  edu¬ 
cational  tapes,  and  sources  of  other  instructional  aids. 

Next  fall,  librarians  will  be  assisting  teachers  in  locat¬ 
ing  materials  and  will  assume  responsibility  for  book¬ 
ing  films,  regardless  of  the  source.  Also  expected:  the 
library  will  provide  listening  booths  for  records,  and  a 
filmstrip  previewing  booth. 

What  in-school  TV  must  do  has  been  outlined 
by  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  Successful  programs, 
points  out  the  weekly  news  bulletin,  must  have  at  least 
several  of  these  characteristics: 

—They  must  be  based  upon  the  existing  instructional 
program.  The  goal  of  a  TV  program  should  be  to  en¬ 
rich  the  instructional  program;  to  offer  something  that 
is  not  now  being  offered  as  effectively  by  some  other 
medium  or  experience. 

—Programs  must  be  planned  by  teachers,  principals, 
supervisors,  parents,  and  pupils. 

-'They  must  capitalize  upon  characteristics  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  television  medium,  but  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  restricted  to  these  alone.  TV  can  make  use 
of  qualities  that  are  found  in  motion  pictures  as  well 
as  the  entire  gamut  of  instructional  materials.  'The 
successful  program  will,  however,  make  full  use  of 
such  characteristics  as  immediacy  or  timeliness,  the 
ability  to  reach  large  numbers  of  people,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  give  emphasis  to  what  has  been  taught  in  class. 

—Successful  TV  programs  will  have  elements  of 
showmanship.  'They  should  catch  and  hold  attention 
quickly  and  be  readily  understood. 

—Programs  must  be  more  concerned  with  content, 
organization,  and  presentation  than  with  the  desire  to 
provide  opportunity  for  children  to  perform.  First 
consideration  should  go  to  the  viewers. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Selected  Filins  for  World  Understanding,  by  Wendell  W.  Wil¬ 
liams.  Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington.  88p. 
Paper.  $1.  (Descriptions  of  nearly  400  films.  Topical  classi¬ 
fications.  Rental  sources.  Valuable  reference.) 
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•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Uliat  teachers  can  do  about  vision  has  been 
outlined  by  N.  Franklin  Stump,  Director  of  Consult¬ 
ing  Services,  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co.  It  is  the 
teacher’s  function.  Dr.  Stump  beheves,  to  keep  per¬ 
spective  on  eye  care  as  it  relates  to  the  learning  pro¬ 
cess.  He  offers  these  suggestions: 

—Discuss  the  importance  of  near-point  vision  with 
the  school  physician  and  principal. 

—In  the  classroom,  determine  whether  children  with 
better  achievement  also  have  better  visual  perfor¬ 
mance,  holding  mental  age  and  chronological  age  con¬ 
stant. 

—Prepare  case  histories  indicating  improvements  in 
school  achievement  which  have  bwn  observed  after 
children  have  received  professional  attention. 

—Discuss  these  facts  with  parents  of  children  who 
have  poor  visual  patterns  and  who  seem  to  struggle 
with  school  work. 

—Use  a  systematic  method  of  follow-up. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Good  Health  for  You,  Your  Family,  and  Your  Community,  by 
Nelson  S.  Walke,  Nathan  Doscher,  and  Glenna  Garratt  Caddy. 
McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  36.  4ISp.  Index.  $4.75. 

interest:  Ch.  17,  “School  Health.”) 

Recreation  for  the  Handicapped,  by  Valerie  V.  Hunt.  Prentice- 
Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  340p.  Index.  $6.65.  (Practical 
guide  for  beginning  and  experienced  leaders.  Careful  cross- 
referenced.  Separate  chapter  for  each  major  disability.) 

•  tSuidance 


When  students  look  at  jobs,  they  should  be 
prepared  with  specific  questions,  says  Glyn  Morris  in 
a  new  booklet.  “Students  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  survey  the  whole  range  of  occupations,”  he  believes. 
And,  he  adds,  counselors  should  help  them  look  for 
answers  to  questions  such  as  these: 

—What  does  the  worker  do  on  the  job?  What  is  the 
range  of  his  activities?  What  skills,  physical  or  other¬ 
wise,  are  involved? 

—What  are  the  conditions  of  work  —  hours,  physical 
conditions,  health  hazards,  and  so  on? 

—Is  employment  regular  or  seasonal? 

—What  is  the  starting  salary?  Are  there  salary  in¬ 
crements? 

—What  fringe  benefits  are  there  —  medical  care,  re¬ 
tirement,  insurance,  others? 

—What  are  the  educational  and  training  require¬ 
ments?  Is  a  training  course  provided  by  the  firm? 

A  Guidance  Program  for  Rural  Schools,  by  Glyn 
Morris.  Science  Researcn  Associates,  57  W.  Grand 
Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  47p.  Paper.  $1.  Quantity  dis¬ 
counts. 

Cnnnselees  are  learners,  points  out  Francis  E. 
^  Clark,  St.  Olaf  College.  In  the  same  sense  that  a  teach- 
W  er  is  concerned  about  how  much  a  student  has  learned, 
I  the  counselor  must  be  concerned  about  how  much  the 
counselee  has  learned.  “The  counseling  process  should 


bring  about  a  type  of  learning  that  will  make  a  real 
difference  in  the  life  of  the  counselee.” 

Knowing  the  facts  is  not  enough,  the  author  con¬ 
tinues.  “What  the  individual  has  learned  that  will 
bring  about  desirable  changes  in  the  way  he  lives 
from  day  to  day  is  vital.”  It  is  imperative,  says  Mr. 
Clark,  that  counseling  bring  about  desirable  behavior¬ 
al  changes,  rather  than  simply  equip  the  student  with 
facts.  And,  concludes  the  author,  “the  counselor  is  also 
a  learner.” 

Mr.  Clark’s  article  appears  in  May  Junior  College 
Journal. 

Counselors  are  part  of  the  team,  says  Roland 
G.  Ross  in  Iowa  Educational  Bulletin.  “The  primary 
role  of  the  counselor  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  is  to  serve  as  a  member  of  an  Vocational  team 
in  the  school  community,”  he  believes.  This  team  has 
as  its  goal  the  best  instruction  it  is  possible  to  develop. 

Top-notch  counselors,  Mr.  Ross  continues,  serve  as 
catalysts  on  the  educational  team,  “developing  teacher 
interest  and  skill  in  counseling  and  concurrently  en¬ 
hancing  teacher  knowledge  of  individual  pupils.”  It 
is  up  to  the  counselor,  the  author  believes,  to  generate 
a  counseling  viewpoint  throughout  the  staff  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Counselors  make  their  biggest  contributions  to 
teachers  in  the  area  of  individual  differences,  says  Mr. 
Ross.  It  is  the  counselor  who  should  determine  the 
urposes,  interests,  needs,  and  capacities  of  the  stu- 
ents.  “In  a  very  real  sense,”  the  author  concludes,  “a 
counselor  can  help  a  teacher  know  his  student.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
American  College  Counselor  and  Guide,  by  Benjamin  Fine. 
Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  413p.  Index.  $4.95.  (Fact- 
book  of  admission  reauirements,  tuition,  degrees,  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  U.  S.  colleges  and  universities.  Comprehensive. 
Useful  reference.) 

•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 

^‘Teaching  aad  preaching”  will  fall  to 

reach  juvenile  delinquents,  Edward  D.  Rapp  told  the 
American  Baptist  Convention  in  Atlantic  City.  Report¬ 
ing  on  an  “embarrassingly  successful”  ten-year  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  reducing  juvenile  delinquency,  Mr. 
Rapp  said  in  every  area  where  the  pro^am  has  oper- 
atV  juvenile  delinquency  has  gone  down.  In  ten 
years  surveys  have  been  made  of  150  churches  in 
changing  neighborhoods,  1,100  children  have  been 
taken  into  32  camps  in  eleven  states,  and  workers 
have  been  trained  to  help  in  the  centers  in  those  states. 

The  answer  to  juvenile  delinquency,  according  to 
Mr.  Rapp,  is  a  “functional”  ministry,  with  seven-day- 
a-week  activities  designed  to  serve  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  'These  include  teen-age  clubs,  hobby  groups, 
afternoon  clubs,  nursery  and  pre-school  programs, 
clinics,  and  recreational  activity. 

“We  are  trying  to  get  general  acceptance  of  this 
program  among  other  Protestant  groups,  because  we 
reel  we  have  something  good,”  Mr.  Rapp  said.  “We 
should  go  into  the  field  of  delinquency  and  offer  a 
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Christian  chance  to  every  child.  And  not  only  in  the 
form  of  teaching  and  preaching.” 

Give  camp  spiritual  goals,  urges  Clarice  M. 
Bowman  in  a  new  book.  But,  she  warns,  this  need  not 
mean  that  camp  counselors  set  aside  specified  periods 
for  “devotions”  or  “worship.”  Rather,  says  Miss  Bow¬ 
man,  there  should  be  a  vigorous  effort  to  achieve  “a 
consciousness  of  God  in  the  daily  routine,”  a  natural 
relating  of  Cod  to  all  phases  of  the  camper’s  day.  She 
suggests  counselors  consider  these  goals  for  worship 
guidance: 

—Growing  boys  and  girls  should  continue  to  wonder 
and  reach  for  understandings;  they  should  be  helped 
to  “listen  in  quiet  prayer  to  the  God  who  speaks  in 
their  hearts,”  and  to  think  with  Him  about  His  won¬ 
derful  world. 

—There  should  be  growing  awareness  of  a  warm  se¬ 
curity,  “uot  only  in  the  good  world  and  its  resources 
about  them,  but  in  God’s  love  and  protecting  care  as 
well.”  Youngsters  need  to  know  that  during  the  years 
when  they  are  becoming  sensitive  to  changes  and  dis¬ 
ruptions  in  their  immediate  lives,  the  great  laws  of 
God  are  dependable. 

—Children  need  to  have  the  natural  responsiveness 
of  their  hearts  to  beauty  and  kindness  be  nurtured  so 
that  they  can  continue  to  grow  in  this  direction.  Thus, 
the  author  continues,  “a  positive  approach  may  be 
made  that  will  heal  and  help  individuals  who  have 
already  become  conditioned  to  unloving  ways.” 

Worship  Ways  for  Camp,  by  Clarice  M.  Bowman. 
Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  182p.  $3. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
God’s  Way,  by  Harrison  Ray  Anderson.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  316  3rd  Ace.,  Westwood,  N.  J.  160p.  $2.50.  (Messages 
by  a  well-known  Presbyterian  minister.) 

•  VocationaUIndwutriai 

Arte-vocations  exhibits  are  needed,  say 

George  Morgan  and  Howard  Eicholtz  in  May  Mon¬ 
tana  Education.  “Most  people  today  think  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  department  in  a  school  system  as  ‘the 
shop,’  ”  the  authors  point  out  “Industrial  arts  needs 
ways  of  educating  the  public  to  the  program  as  it  is 
now  organized  in  the  schools.”  Important  to  this  effort 
is  the  “Arts  and  Vocations  Exhibit” 

If  the  exhibit  is  to  be  a  success,  the  authors  con¬ 
tinue,  exhibit  chairmen  must  plan  carefully.  They  offer 
these  suggestions: 

—Every  student  should  exhibit  at  least  one  project. 

—Care  must  be  used  in  displaying  small  articles. 

—One  representative  project  should  be  outfitted 
with  a  display  board  and  colored  strings  running  to 
its  various  pa^  to  show  operations  and  skills  learned. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Vocational  Training  Directory  of  the  United  States,  comp,  by 
Nathan  M.  Cohen,  1434  Harvard  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  9,  D.C. 
191p.  Paper.  $2.95.  (Second  edition.  Compilation  of  over 
4,000  private  and  public  nondegree  schools,  offering  over  300 
semiprofessional,  technical,  and  trade  courses.) 


New  Claggroom  Material 


New  Teaching  Units  Are  on  Their  Way  .  .  . 
with  the  introduction  of  Enrichment  Filmstrips. 
New  series  of  filmstrips  .  .  .  based  on  Landmark 
books  .  .  .  coirelated  with  Enrichment  Records. 
Teaching  ^des  with  each  filmstrip.  Write  Mar¬ 
tha  Huddleston,  Enrichment  Materials  Distribu¬ 
tors,  246  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  1. 

WooDSHOPS  May  Find  Helpful  .  .  .  Complete 
Book  of  Woodwork,  by  Charles  H.  Hazard.  In¬ 
cluded:  care  and  use  of  tools  .  .  .  (mapters  on 
veneering,  carving,  turning,  timbers,  materials.  100 
pages  of  designs.  Cutting  lists.  Illustrated.  Write 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia 
5,  Penna. 


Practical  Help  for  Job  Hunting  .  .  .  comes 
from  Guide  to  Earning  a  Living,  by  Ed  Cunning¬ 
ham  and  Leonard  Rera.  Included:  complete  sur¬ 
veys  of  119  careers  in  business,  professions,  trades, 
a^culture,  government.  Stressed:  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  job.  Authoritative.  Simon 
and  Schuster,  6^  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  116p.  $3.95. 

Teen-Age  Boys  Will  Find  Solutions  ...  to 
many  problems  in  Questions  Boys  Ask.,  by  David 
W.  Armstrong.  Realistic,  honest  answers  to  im- 
^rtant  questions  .  .  .  prepared  by  the  National 
Director,  Boys  Clubs  of  America.  Practical.  E.  P. 
Dutton,  300  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  160p.  $2.50. 

Handy  Reference  for  Many  Fields  .  .  .  will  be 
found  in  the  new  Data-Guides.  Each  Guide  is 
SX"  X  11",  printed  in  3  colors  on  both  sides, 
punched  to  fit  standard  notebooks.  Made  of  soha 
plastic.  Purpose:  put  basic  facts  at  students’  finger 
tips.  Now  avail^le:  English  grammar,  French 
grammar,  American  history,  punctuation  guide, 
basic  philosophy,  German  grammar,  Spanish  nam- 
mar,  and  others.  Write  Student  Marketing  Insti¬ 
tute,  375  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  Each:  69c.  School 
discounts. 

Film  Stressing  Civil  Liberties  .  .  .  has  just  been 
released.  The  Sound  of  a  Stone  outlines  moral 
and  spiritual  foundations  under  this  country’s  civil 
liberties  .  .  .  shows  need  for  continuous  effort  to 
preserve  them.  Write  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
150  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  To  rent:  color,  $10.%; 
b&w,  $6. 

New  SoxmcE  of  Phonic  Material  ...  is  found 
in  Listening  for  Speech  Sounds,  by  Empress  Young 
Zedler.  Included:  stories  for  use  by  spe^h  clini¬ 
cians  and  classroom  teachers.  Valuable  in  devel¬ 
oping  good  speech  patterns  .  .  .  stimulating  chil¬ 
dren  to  associate  sounds  and  alphabetic  symbols. 
Doubleday,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  145p. 
Illustrated.  $3. 

Students  Looking  Toward  Farming  .  .  .  will 
profit  from  Careers  Ahead.  Outlined:  Jobs  in  agri¬ 
culture  engaged  in  by  over  25  million  Americans. 
Concise  and  informative.  Prepared  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Project  in  Agricultural  Communications.  Many 
photographs.  Request  from  Dean  of  Agriculture 
at  nearest  land-grant  institution. 

Famous  Pioneer  and  Children’s  Hero  ...  is 
now  on  filmstrip.  Davy  Crockett  stresses  bravery 
of  early  American  heroes  .  .  .  presents  historical 
story  of  the  Alamo.  Shown:  costumes  in  pioneer 
days.  For  grades  4,  5,  6.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W. 
42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  Price  $6. 
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